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!& CKAIHMAH, Gentlemen* 

The purpose of this presentation is to outline for you the Arab's 
capability to contribute to a national program in the area of orbital 
space vehicles and their military applications, 

the Soviet Union's second satellite succe ss bag materially increased 
the threat to our national security posed by SFtSTSXS-I. Sot only does it 
confirm Soviet intercontinental and shorter range ballistic missile claims* 
but the announced weight in excess of 1100 pounds, which has been confirmed 
by observations in this country, provides ample margin for an early capability 
for satellite reconnaissance of the United States* 
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u , $ As a result, we are today faced vita urgent requirements in two primary 

I5s § areas. First, there are urgent immediate reqpiireaeate for satellites to 

satisfy military and national reojoirenents for intelligence and reconnaissance, 
x coasanication, meteorological data on a vorld-idde scale, geodesy and -mapping, 
r and as radar targets for eounter-ICBM treeklng and aequl8ltio& equipasnt. 
Second, it is vitally important that the United States launch a satellite 
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\j g ft ^ the earliest possible moment and them go on to achieve spectacular 

^ £ successes in the field to offset the psychological, political, and military 



2 ca S2 impact of the Soviet's rapid advance which the Soviet Union has already 
E Q& § exploited and will continue to exploit in erver-dmoreasing measure. 

§• "ft Beyond these ia&ediate requirements we most realise that the achieve- 
so , ^ nent of these iissedlate objectives is but the first step in a military* 

L ^ scientific program that will stir man's Imagination and widen his horisens* 
\ As we stand on the threshold of space travel v* must truly visualise 
\f applications heretofore relegated to the •Book Rogers category* Share 
i must be no ceiling or limit to our ultimate objectives! ve must contemplate 
as yet undreamed of scientific advances and the application of these ad- 
vances to our military weapons systems, to cosaaercial applications, sad to 
our social system* Only in this way can we truly enhance our national 
military posture. 

The program we will present today is one designed to meet these 
tssssdiate requirements with the least possible delay and to serve as a 
logical first step in achieving a true "conquest of space* * It is presented 
as a program to meet the nation's most pressing requiroasntc at the earli- 
est possible:, date by exploiting the capabilities of existing organizational 
teams which have demonstrated their ability to design, develop, and fire 
ballistic missile systems successfully* Over 20 years o£ ballistio missile 
experience are available within Dr. von Br&un's teas at the Army Ballistio 
Missile Agency* some 15 years of experience have been accumulated by Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory* These teams have studied satellites and space vehicles 
as far back as 1946. Hcvhsre else in this nation does there exist a com- 
parable reservoir of proven experience and competence. The Amy is ready 
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to sake these tesas and any otto? of its resources available to assist 
in carrying forward this program of such great national liapartance. 

T&s first requirement for th© successful prosseutlQn of a sateUit© 
prograa is for reliable carrier vehicles whose satellite payload capablli- 
ties are ecspatibie with Bdasions which appear tioely and technically 
feasible for those payloads • Therefore., in planning this prograa, we 
first evaluated our launching capability on the basis of two ftaadaaactal 
considerations t the mtfmm use of available, flight-tested hardware, and 
non-interf erence with the JUPITBl intcraedlatd range ballistio isissile pro- 
gras. ^~ 



CBART 1 - Three Configurations 
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In accordance with the proven developaent philosophy of proceeding 
fros tha lass to tha sore ccaplejc, tha iasiedi&tely available satellite 
launching capability will provide, in cfcronelagiQal order, orbital pay- 
loada of 29, 100, and 500 pounds, utilising saecseflivsl y th a configurations 
shewn on this chart! tha JUPITER-G on the left, tha ffiPZWR Missile with 
JOPITER-C upper stages ia the caster, and tha XSmgR aieaile with lap-roved, 
higher perforsance upper stages on tha right. I should now like to des- 
cribe each of these configurations in eoaswhat sera detail* 

Tha first 20-pound satellites will b© launched with JOPITER-C a&ssiles 
which vera originally conceived and designed for this purpose beginning 
about October 1954. As shown by this sodel, these consist of an elongated 
REBSSQHS booster and a cluster of solid prcpella&t second, third, and fourth 
stages. This is a larger scale asdel of tha solid propeUant cluster which 
consists of reduced scale SERCSAHT asters, repeatedly proven and fligbt- 
tested. The second stage consists of U reduced scale SSRQgAHT actors. 
The Third stage consists of three reduced seals 32S&AST sotors carried 
inside the second stage. The fourth stag© consists of a single reduced 
scale 3SKSAK? and the 20- lb instrumented payload which is 6° in disaster 
and 36* long* This shroud protects the second stage against aerodynamic 
heatings 

Vhan the Kavy was assigned responsibility for the VAK<37ARD develop- 
sent, this satellite project was terfdaated. However, when the JUPITER 
prograa was initiated shortly thereafter, the work already done on this 
vehicle was reoriented to provide a re-entry test vehicle for the develop- 
ment of & heat-protected nose cone for the JUPITER. Three adssiles were 
produced in this configuration to test the propulsion gyrtss and the 
activation of the second and third stages of this re-entry test vehicle* 
The active fourth stage was replaced fcy an inert rotor end the payload 
was codified to carry flight inetruasatatlon only. The first of these 
aiasiles was fired on 20 septeaber 1956. It was an outstanding success, 
reaching an altitude of 662 sdles, a range of 3*355 alias and a B ea d nu n 
speed of 12,200 sties per hour. This firing was so successful that the 
other two E&aailes were not needed. They are current!^ available and 
with an active fourth stage can b e aodlfled to orbit a iatallit* within 
three aoatbs. His© other JOPITER-C's were produced to conduct the 
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remainder of the re-entry testing, The second of these fired 8 August 

1957 delivered a seal© model of the JUFITSS heat-protected nose cone 
to a rang© of approximately 1150 n*a« The nose cone vas successfully 
recovered. Aa a result, so further Ju?IT3R-G re-entry firings are 
required. 

The propulsion asd performance of the three soot difficult stages 
required for satellite firings have been fully proven by the three JUPITSi-C 
missiles. The rseaining missiles thus represent the most advanced and 
reliable B. S. missiles capable of eatabllehing a satellite In orbit. 
On 8 tfovember 1957 , the Army vas instructed to prepare two of them for 
launching satellites to carry scientific instrumentation in furtherance 
of the edentifio objectives of the Internetioeftl Geophysical Tear. 

3y June of next year, a 100-lb satellite capability can be attained 
with the configuration shovn in the center of the chert* It also has 
four stages, the upper three stages being the same cluster of scaled 
SERGKAJfX rocket so tor s used vith the JHPITBR-C. However, a JBPIT2E < " 

thrust unit has replaced the elongated RESST088 booster as the first i: 
stage. It should again be noted that only °on the shelf* missile hard- '- 
ware is employed. This same configuration is capable of orbiting a 
15-20 lb. payload around the Hoon« 

A 500-lb satellite capability can be reached by January 1959. The 
launching vehicle shown on the right again represents a combination of 
proven components. The JUPITSl 1st stage will be equipped with a 3-stags 
cluster of improved higher-performance solid propellent rockets of the 
Grand Central 33X32800 type. The rocket motor used in this configuration 
is again one that has been fully proven. 65 of these engines have been 
fired %dth 100$ reliability. The structural configuration of the up per 
three stages is exactly the sase as that repeatedly proven in the JTETTER-C 
missile. This configuration uLU also provide a launching capability for 
a 120-lb moon rocket. 

CHART 2 - Launch Schedule 

This chart shows the Army's launching capability as evolved after 
careful study of the resources available to the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency and the Jet Propulsion laboratory. It will provide timely results 
vith maximum assurance of success. 

As shovn, 20-pound satellites can be launched beginning in January — 
the first 100-lb satellite can be launched in June of next year, and the 
first 500-lb satellite in January 1959. Althou^x this chart only covers 

1958 and 1959, the program can and should continue as long as vorthvhile 
development objectives remain to be achieved. A launching capability of 
one aissile per month vill be reached by Hay 1959 and can be continued 
indefinitely thereafter. The 20 and 100-lb satellites can be used to 
obtain data and conduct flight environmental teste early in the program, 
on vhieh development of operational pay loads of the 500-lb category can 
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be based. The 500-lb satellites will then become the taue "work horses" 
of the satellite program. 

CHART 2 OFF 

After establishing a realistic, muTianro assurance, launching capability, 
we must examine the multitude of possible satellite pay loads compatible 
with the payload wei$it capabilities of the launching vehicles in order 
to lay out an integrated prograa which would exploit the launching capa- 
bility to m a x i mum advantage. The satellite launching capabilities shown 
on the last chart provide a potential M««wff for greatly expanding our 
reservoir of adentifio knowledge. Kven sore important, however, is the 
contribution they can make toward strengthening the national security 
of the United States. 

Today , when the tremendous destructive effects of thermonuclear 
weapons, and the speed and range of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
sake a surprise attack against the United States entirely feasible, a 
timely and accurate means of gathering intelligence information from 
within the Soviet Onion is essential to our Hational security. Recog- 
nition of this fact was implicit in the President* • ''Open aides* inspec- 
tion plan. A satellite carrying surveillance equipment can collect ,.<" 
timely and accurate intelligence information needed * It will provide a -7 
means not subject to 3oviet veto of implementing the security aspects 
of the President's "Open skies 1 * plan. At the same time, such a system 
will be able to provide timely and accurate target information and 
meteorological data over the vastly expanded area from which intelligence 
Information must be available in any future war. It will greatly improve 
the Army*s capability to discharge its world-vide responsibilities for 
mapping end geodesy, and world-wide oomvunioation. Such a satellite will 
also assist the Army in the research and developaent testing and training 
in the operation of counter ICBM radars and tracking and acquisition 
equipment. 

He have therefore proposed that the primary immediate objective of 
the satellite program be the gathering of intelligence information. On 
26 October 1957 , the Army submitted a proposal to the Department of 
Defense for a Military Reconnaissance Satellite capable of providing 
complete pictorial coverage of the USSR every three days, cloud cover 
permitting. That proposal covered a deliberate development program de- 
signed to satisfy the long-term requirement. The limiting factor, 
tiaswise, in this proposal was the develops&nt of a data processing 
system to handle and evaluate the mass of information supplied by such 
a reconnaissance satellite. 

On the other hand, the most l^adlate and urgent national require- 
ment is for current intelligence of selected critical areas of the 
Soviet Union, such as ICBM launching sites, air defense complexes, ships 
at sea, etc. We therefore propose to concentrate initially on meeting 
this more limited requirement for current intelligence - an objective 
which can be reached on a time scale compatible with the launching 
capabilities already outlined. 
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The proposed system will place a 500-pound photo-intelligence 
satellite in a circular orbit at as altitude of 300 miles. This 
satellite will provide photographic coverage of any desired area of 
the world* For example, it will provide documented pictorial infor- 
mation on any selected critical area of the Soviet Union at least 
once every three days, cloud cover permitting, beginning in Kay 1959. 
Pictures of critical areas in central and northern USSR can be obtained 
every day 9 

CHART 3 - Satellite Photo 

This photograph of Hill Air Force Base, Prove, Utah* illustrates 
the quality of the pictures which will be taken by the satellite. 
It was produced by degrading an air photo mechanically and passing it 
through the type television equipment used in the satellite to simulate 
all known effects in taking such a picture frost an orbiting satellite. 
To give you an idea of the scale* the sain runway is approximately 
10 9 000 feet long, with such pictures it is possible to distinguish 
objects approximately 100 feet apart and to locate missile launching 
sites, airports, ships, factories, and other targets of ailitary importance, 

Early data on pictorial quality and transmission from a satellite 
will be obtained during the 100-pound phase* This pay load will be 
equipped with 1/2 inch vidicon tubes to take a ©tries of pictures and 
the necessary electronic equipment to transmit thea ittsediately to the 



Ability to launch 500-pound satellites wiU pensit us to move 
rapidly toward the attainment of an operational capability. 

CHART 4 - 500 PQEHB Satellite 

This ohart shows a satellite of the 500-pound weight class , equipped 
with the necessary optical electronic, and control equipoent for gathering, 
storing, and transmitting pictorial intelligence lata £res actual or 
potential enemy territory » The pictorial data will be transmitted on 
command to ground stations in the United States where it will be recorded 
and processed* For aost areas of the 8S&, photo prints can be made 
available for intelligence processing approximately 30 minutes after the 
pictures are taken. 

In order to insure the best possible lighting conditions for photo- 
graphy, the satellite will be launched southward into an orbit which has 
an 83 decree inclination froa the equator, is other words tipped 7 degrees 
away froa the poles* The use of this orbit insures that the satellite 
will always pass over the illuminated part of the earth with the sun 
directly overhead* This orbit also insures that the satellite passes 
within surveillance range of any area of the earth's surface once every 
three days (except for a small circle around each pole}* 

In order to insure the best possible accuracy for sapping and target 
location, it is desirable that the satellite be launched from a point the 
proper distance north of the equator to permit it to be approximately over 
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the equator at burnout of the final stage* In this way the spin axis 
of the satellite will be approximately parallel to the axis of the earth, 
Sueh & possible launching site is the Panama Canal Son©, Although the 
research and development firings and the initial system demonstration 
firings will be conducted from the Florida Missile Test Bangs, the pro- 
posed program visualises that the operational firings vill take place 
from a site located in the Canal Zone. 

The picture-taking sequence vill be initiated and terminated by an 
on-board progranaaer-timar which will have been set for a desired target 
area by coded eosgaand from the ground during the previous pass of the 
satellite ovist a ground station in the United States. For security 
purposes the timer will incorporate limit stops which will prevent photo- 
graphing of United States territory, 

poring the time pictures are being taken, the lens system vill focus 
an image of a 10 2 1 mile area of the earth's surface on a recording and 
storage device which will employ television recording techniques* Sarly 
operational models of the payload will incorporate a new miniature vidicon 
television tube and a magnetic tape recorder which will alloy pictorial 
coverage of up to 45,000 sq, miles per orbit. In later models, the image 
will be projected directly onto an electro-static storage tape which vill 
act as a combination camera and storage medium* The electro-static tape 
will provide a greater storage capability, fbe satellite will rotate at 
about 30 revolutions per minute around its spin axis so that the optical 
system will, sweep over the earth's surface once every two seconds. During 
each rotation of the satellite, pictures will be taken of a swath 10 miles 
long and up to 100 miles vide, depending om the setting of the prograzaaer- 
timer. With the nest spin rotation about its axis, the satellite will have 
advanced about 9 miles and the nest swath will overlap the preceding one 
by approximately 1 mile. For ease of illustration, toe chert does not show 
overlap and is not too scaled. Succeeding scathes will be photographed 
until the picture-taking sequence is terminated by the programmer- timer. 

Slectrio power will be generated by solar cells which cover the 
outside surface of the 40* sphere, and will be stored in storage batteries 
to furnish peak power requirements. The use of solar cells makes the useful 
lifetime of the satellite independent of primary battery life. The useful 
life of the complete satellite is estimated as in excess of one year, ..- — 



Introduction of the electro-static tape into the photo-intelligence 
pay load will provide sufficient storage density to furnish a capability 
for full photo reconnaissance coverage of the Soviet Union, Pictures of 
the entire area of the USSR can be provided every three days, cloud cover 
permitting. Full exploitation of this blanket coverage capability will, 
however, require the development of im p ro ve d techniques and automatic 
procedures for photo interpretation and data processing. It is expected 
that a parallel pictorial data study and simulation program can significantly 
increase our data handling capability, beginning in 1960. 
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The same ground stations used for the reaching of selected area 
information can be used to receive and record the fall pictorial coverage* 
Introduction of new data-handling techniques will provide a continuing 
growth of our capability to sake nee of the fall carnage rate. 

CHAR? 5 - Additional Capabilities 

The satellite shows great premise for application to other military 
missions. This chart shows some of those which can be achieved within 
the next two years. Is view of the importance of the intelligence mission 
we consider an electronic intercept pay load to be the meet important of 
these. Initially, this pay load would monitor and record Soviet radar 
transmissiona. The stored information, along with the time of intercept, 
would then be transmitted to ground stations in the United States for 
intelligence evaluation of the Soviet radar network. By this means it is expected 
that the geographical location of radars camouflaged against photographic 
location can be determined to an accuracy of 25 miles. Correlation with 
photo coverage will fix radar stations with sapping accuracy. Later pay- 
leads of this fype after 1959 can be used to intercept Soviet coramnicatlons 
and aake this information available to analysts in this country* 

Another application of great promise is a satellite equipped with radio 
relay equipment to supplement and extend out present world-wide coss&anica- 
tions net. In this Banner, message* originating from the Pentagon, for 
example, would be transmitted to the satellite as it passes over Washington, 
stored and then retransmitted to the addressee as the device passes over 
the appropriate geographical location such as Paris* Bonn, etc. One such 
satellite could handle the entire radio traffic to and from Washington, D.C. 

Thirdly, a satellite is an almost ideal instrument to provide much needed 
meteorological information* Much of the present uncertainty in weather 
forecasting results from the lack of infonaatloa with respect to cloud 
coverage and the ratio between the energy absorbed by the earth from the 
sun and the energy reradiateS from the earth to outer space. These two 
factors are moat influential on weather trends over large areas for long 
periods of time* The satellite, scanning the earth in such the same 
manner as the photo-intelligence satellite, would provide this information 
which is today almost totally lacking, particularly in those geographical 
areas which determine long term weather trends. 

All three of these applications are feasible of development during 
the short term period with which we are primarily concerned. I will _■: > ;y 
discuss how we propose to exploit these capabilities in outlining our 
proposed schedule later in the briefing. Before leasing this chart, 
however, I would like to mention a longer range satellite capability 
which could be exploited in the period after 1959. This is a network 
of crbiters which, in addition to providing easy comminication between 
individual satellites with a mini mm chance of interception, may also 
provide the only means of making intelligence information obtained by 
one satellite inasediately available, For example, as shown on the right 






orbiters with high sensitivity infrared equipsaent could detect the 

launching of an ICBM and provide this inflrsation to ground stations 

in the United States through the aatellite wrfe-wrk in a Batter of seconds. 

So far, I have ooneentrated on eolations to the urgent military 
and national problea of obtaining intelligence information through the 
use of satellites. As I sientioned earlier, however, there is also a 
pressing need to provide an advance in^tbe field of rocketry and space 
flight which will enable the United States to regain its scientific and 
technical stature in the eyes of the world* This a&gfrt be accomplished 
by firing the first U.S. soon rocket* Such a firing could be accooplished 
in June of next year by using the msm JBPITfil booster and JUPITER C 
upper stages described earlier. Because there is neither tine nor 
necessity for developaent of new techniques, it is essential that such 
an attempt be based on the proven principles deooastreted in the JUPITER 
Cooposite re-entry test progress. Following this initial flight, which 
would carry instrumentation for tracking and also provide a measure at 
the distances of nearest approach to the noon, firings of 120-pound 
payloads could be initiated with the issproved 500-pound payload launching 
vehicle in January 1959. 

CHAR? 6 - Cal Tech Launching Vehicle 

This chart shows the configuration of this veh icle when used for 
moon rockets. The first stage will again use a JTBPXTER thrust unit, and 
a solid rocket cluster. While structurally identical to the Ju?ITEft-€ 
cluster, the upper three stages will eonsist of 11* 3, and 1 of the im- 
proved higher performance solid rockets described previously* The 120- 
pound payload would provide the first picture of the far side of the 
Eaoon. These would pcrait identification of objects and moon forms between 
2 and 10 ailes apart. Other important infora&tien which can be obtained 
includes aeasuremant of ceaaic ray intensity , aeteorites, and determination 
of the hydrogen contest of inter-planetary space. 

I have described in general tenas the Army's capabilities in the 
satellite and space vehicle field daring the next two years • I should 
like now to present the integrated schedule of 16 firings which the Army 
proposed to the DOS Advisor? Group on Special Capabilities on 14 November 
1957. This schedule has been developed to provide asodsum flexibility 
and to permit attaiaaent of the greatest suaher of capabilities in the 
most rapid and econonical aazmsr* 

CHART 7 - Development Program 

This chart shows that schedule. The chart shows the types of launching 
vehicles and the mission of each firing. Research and Development sissiles 
are white and operational nissiles green. The attainment of first capa- 
bilities is high-lighted by the red symbols identifying the aission. Two 
JBPIT2R-C firings of 20-pound satellites in January and March 1958 would 
provide the basic data on satellite launching and orbital environment which 
are prerequisite to farther developaent. The first soon rocket with a 
15-pound payload would be fired in June 195B using the JEPITER booster 
and JGPITER-C upper stages. Alternatk vel y,thia vehicle could be used to 






establish a 100-pound pay load in an earth orbit. If desired, this could 
carry, far psycho logical purposes , a high visibility device such as the 
12-foot disaster inflatable structure proposed by the Rational Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Or, by adding another JUPITER -C launching 
vehicle to this program, we could fire both the aeon rocket and the 
high visibility device during June* The first photo-intelligence 
satellites would be launched in September end October 1958 to demonstrate 
the feasibility of obtaining pictures from a satellite orbit. In order 
to correlate the pictorial data with a known area of the earth's surface 
and to check the quality of the pictures^ these first pictures would be 
taken over the United States. The Soveaber 1958 firing would establish 
in orbit the first electronic intercept pay load. Alternatively, a 
meteorological satellite could be fired with this launching vehicle* 
In January 1959 the first pictures of the far side of the soon vould be 
obtained with the 120-pound pay load rocket previously described. The 
first 500-pound satellite carrying a complete photo-intelligence payload 
with magnetic storage tape will be launched in March 1959 to provide a 
system test* This aatellite will provide the first pictoras from within 
the Soviet Union. It will be followed in 8ay 1959 with the first operational 
satellite capable of providing pictorial coverage of selected areas at the 
USSR. A second such payload can be launched in July 1959 if required, 
an operational electronic intercept, 5G0-pound payload can be launched 
in June. AH alternative to the photo-intelligence satellite payload in 
August could be an operational meteorological satellite. The September 
1959 launching will provide a system test of the electro-static storage tape 
system leading to the first operational satellite with this increased 
capability in Ecveaber 1959. The October firing would launch the third 
moon rocket and the second with a 120-pound payload. This launching rate 
of one per aonth beginning in Map 1959 can be continued indefinitely. 
This capability could be exploited for example in establishing a satellite 
network of the type described earlier. Throughout the schedule, its 
flexibility will permit substitution of alternative payloads for those 
shown on the chart. 

Although not included in this schedule at this time, it would be 
possible during 1959 to test the launching of a recoverable satellite. 
The scale model JUPITER nose cone successfully recovered after re-entry 
in August could, with slight modification, be used as a basis for the 
design of a re-entry satellite. A small braking rocket would lower the 
perigee of "tee orbit to a point where air drag would be sufficient to 
bring the satellite to earth. This can be done with sufficient accuracy 
to insure a landing within the Scrth American continent. 

The estimated cost of this 16 launching program is approximately 
$4&X million over a three year period. These cost* include those for 
the ground stations required for tracking end data processing of the 
Information obtained by the photo-intelligence and other satellites. 
During the first fiscal year approximately $229 million will be required. 
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X have mentioned a satellite network as & logical extension of 
our satellite capabilities after 1959* it ths earns time, the growth 
potential of the launching vehicles thsnselvea can be exploited to 
give us the capabili"^ of orbiting 2,QC&~pouad payloada by about 1961 
and 4» 000-pound pay load a a 7007 07 two later. Theae pay loads represent 
a logical exploitation of the 16 vehicle program which is intended to 
capitalise to the aaTimm on the Army's early capability to launch aatel- 
11 tea with payloada of aufficient size for ailitary utility and scientific 
research* The increased payloada are farther step* in a development program 
whose ultimate objective oust be the launching of Banned satellites and 
the establishment in orbit of a&nnsd apaet* platforms* 

In addition to its requirements for military satellites, the United 
States baa an equally urgent national requirement for a satellite 
defense system* Sooner or later, in the interest of survival, the 
United States will have to be able to defend itsalf against satellite 
intrusion! otherwise, it will be helpless before any aggressor equipped 
with armed reconnaissance satellites. Sot only will it be helpless, 
in fact, it will be helpless in international councils, such as the 
United Nations, if it endeavors to make an aggressor desist from active 
reconnaissance or attack of our country. Only by being able to destroy 
a satellite in space, at our will, can we cosssasd respect in international 
councils dealing with the problem* A program to provide a weapon system 
capable of destroying a satellite in space has been under study by the 
Army for the past six months* At the moment, early preliminary indications 
from these studies point toward two possible solutions to this problem as 
shown on this chart. 

GEAR? 6 - satellite Defense ^rsteas 

Que, as shown on the left, la a system which may prove to be a 
logical extension of the HI2E 2SUS Anti -Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile system* 

The second, as shown on the right, is a "hos&ng satellite" carrying 
either a nuclear or shaped charge warhead* Launched into an orbit in 
which it would follow or precede its target by no more than 50 miles, 
this weapon would home on the target when the l&tter transmitted its 
information to the ground* 

The Army is continuing these studies as a matter of urgency and will 
submit its recommendations as to how to satisfy this vital requirement 
at an early date* 

In summary, the Army believes that a more effective means for obtain- 
ing intelligence information from within the USSR is needed by the 
United States and its armed Services — that an orbiting satellite la the 
most effective means for obtaining this intelligence information - 
that the development of such a satellite syatesa is fully possible with 
current techniques, no scientific or technological breakthroughs are 
required — that the An^ has th® flight-tested hardware for immediate 
initiation of such a development* The experience ^ined during the 
firing of over 35 large ballistic missiles and the availability of proven 
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hardware with alaoat isaBedlat© satellite capability, give the Array 
the ability to undertake this prog^as without delay. This experience and 
hardware insure that the proposed photo-lntell i gsnee satellite system 
and the electronic intercept satellite can be operational within a 
sdniisum of tlae and offer the earliest possible capability to fire a noon 
rocket, Such a program will also provide satellites for other military 
applications and would be the first step in a military-scientific pro- 
gram which can lead to undreamed of advances in science and the ailitary 
art. 

In this sazmer, the Arny can satisfy the nation's and its allies' 
urgent requirement for accurate and tiasly intelligence from within 
the USSR in less tiae, for less cost, and with a greater assurance of 

success than any other agency. 
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